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levied upon many articles of food and clothing.

In America the excise system was used in
the colony of New Netherlands soon after its
establishment. It was extended, after the col-
ony passed under English rule, to the other
Middle Atlantic colonies, and in 1737 to Massa-
chusetts. Its first use by the Federal Govern-
ment under the law of 1791, imposing a tax
upon spirits, encountered violent opposition,
resulting in the Whiskey Insurrection in Penn-
sylvania in 1794. After the Civil War most of
the excise duties were repealed; by 1870 the
only important ones retained were taxes on
spirits, fermented liquor, and tobacco.

To compensate for the fall in revenues from
customs duties caused by the World War, the
War Revenue Act of 1914 again increased the
tax on beer and wines and imposed license
taxes on bankers, brokers, and proprietors of
theaters, circuses, etc. Stamp taxes were ap-
plied to promissory notes, insurance policies,
deeds and conveyances, bills of lading, power
of attorney, tickets of passage to foreign ports,
and on the sale of cosmetics and toilet articles,
and special taxes were levied on telegraph and
telephone messages.

More recent Revenue Acts have levied spe-
cial taxes on admissions and club dues, on
certain articles produced and sold, such as
automobile bodies and accessories, motor-
cycles, etc., on distilled spirits and cereal bev-
erages, on certain legal documents and on
bonds, debentures, and certificates of stock
and of indebtedness. (See TAXATION.)

State excise taxes consist chiefly ot franchise
and other corporate taxes, a variety of excise
taxes on public service industries, business
license taxes, motor vehicle and gasoline taxes,
sales, severance and regulatory taxes. Con-
sult Annual Reports of the U. S. Commis-
sioner of Internal Revenue; E. R. A. Selig-
man's Essays in Taxation (9th ed., 1921);
H. L. Lutz' Public Finance (1924); J. P.
Jensen's Problems of PMic Finance (1924).

Exclusion Bill.  See James II.

Exclusive Brethren, or Darbyites. See
Plymouth Brethren.

Excommunication, an ecclesiastical pun-
ishment by "which offenders are excluded from
participation in the rites of the Church. It
can be inflicted only upon living, baptized per-
sons who are in possession of their reason and
of moral liberty, and who know both the law
and the penalty for its transgression. It does
not annul any man's baptism, but merely ex-
cludes him from the benefits of baptism while
it continues.

Among the Jews the first trace of an ecclesi-

astical ban is found in the time of Ezra, who
declared certain offenders 'separated from the
congregation.' For 2,000 years excommunica-
tion continued to be the most effective means
of discipline in the power of the synagogue,
but to-day it is practically extinct.
The Roman Catholic Church classifies major
excommunication as a jure and ab homine.
The former is provided for in the law of the
Church, the latter is imposed by an ecclesi-
astical prelate. Finally, excommunication may
be either reserved or non-reserved, according
as absolution is reserved to a particular person
or may be performed by any confessor. Ex-
communicated persons are either vitandi, to
be shunned, or tolerati, to be tolerated.
The power of excommunication within a
diocese rests with the bishop. It may also be
exercised by the prelate nullius for quasi-
diocesan territories, by regular prelates for
religious orders, and by the Pope for the
Church at large.
The churches of the Reformation continued
the practice of excommunication, and for a
time it was accompanied by loss of certain
political and civil rights. In England, the last
of these were removed by statute in the time
of George in.
In the United States, excommunication nat-
urally involves nothing more than separation
from the ecclesiastical body which pronounces
the bans. Consult the CatJiolic Encyclopaedia;
Taunton's Law of the Church (1906).
Ex dividend (abbreviated into ex div. or
xd), a Stock Exchange term, meaning that the
price at which any stock or share is quoted is
one which does not entitle the purchaser to
receive the dividend which is about to be paid
in respect of it.
Execution, the final writ or process of a
court whereby its judgment is enforced. It
may be directed against the body of a party
to an action, serving as a warrant for his ar-
rest, in which case it is commonly known as
'body execution,' or it may direct the sheriff
or other officer to levy upon and seize the prop-
erty of the party named therein, when it is
known as 'execution against property.* See
JUDGMENT; DECREE; DEBT, Consult Free-
man's Treatise on tfo Law of Executions.
Execution, in criminal practice, may be
used generally to denote the carrying out of
any sentence, but is specially applied to the
carrying out of the death penalty.
Executioner, the official who executes a
death sentence ordered by a court., The office
is an ancient one. In Rome its duties were
divided between the Kctors, who seized and